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quiry." Science triumphant stands firmly for the "fundamental" 
truths, or laws (such as gravitation and the conservation of energy), 
established by the fathers. "Elementalism" is a case of science tri- 
umphant; it represents the claim of suzerainty on the part of the 
older sciences of physics and chemistry over the newer science of 
biology. Bitter's naturalistic logic is obviously militant. Yet he is 
none the less loyal to the law of conservation of energy, as a law es- 
tablished, seemingly, once for all. 4 

This raises the question that I have in mind : how is the organ- 
ismal theory of life to be reconciled with the law of conservation of 
energy? It strikes me that this is the largest question that the or- 
ganismal theory will have to meet, and I wonder therefore that the 
question is nowhere broached in The Unity of the Organism. In this 
question we have the biological version of the eternal problem of con- 
tinuity and change. The organismal theory stands for the reality 
of growth and change — for "creativeness." The conservation-law 
evidently knows nothing of creativeness. All that it finds in nature 
is a redistribution of energies, elements, or what not, on the basis of a 
quantitative equality of antecedent and 'consequent. And positively 
it seems to reject creativeness. For any influence at work directing 
the redistribution towards an organic end would seem to imply some 
additional "energy" at work not subject to the conservation-law; 
and, therefore, not to be tolerated. Batter speaks at times' of the or- 
ganism as if it were just such an additional agency; for example, 
when he is compelled to the "assumption that the organism 'taps' or 
unlocks energy attributes of the elements." 5 This looks very much 
like the repudiated Driesehian entelechy. But the question is just 
this : how will the unity of the organism dispense with an entelechy, 
or something of the sort, and yet avoid being wiped out by the con- 
servation of energy ? 

Warner Fite. 
Princeton University. 



TEUTH, VALUE AND BIOLOGY 

I WAS delighted to learn from Professor "Wells's article on "The 
Biological Foundations of Belief" 1 that he has "the habit of 
regarding all human questions from the biological point of view, ' ' and 
so has a fundamental point of agreement with me. For if he is right 
in thinking so, we may be able to cooperate further in the discussion 
of the important question of the biological control of human beliefs. 
* The Probable Infinity of Nature and Life, p. 77. 
s The Probable Infinity of Nature and Life, p. 92. 
i In this Journal, XVI., p. 259. 
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Long experience, however, of the possibilities of intersubjective mis- 
understanding among philosophers admonishes me to caution; I 
should like first to make sure how far this agreement extends, and 
in particular, whether we can agree upon the meaning of the chief 
terms involved. For otherwise no profitable discussion is likely 
to result. 

Unfortunately it is just this point which, in spite of Professor 
Wells's assurances, still appears to me to be in grave doubt. I may 
illustrate my difficulty from Professor Wells's accounts (1) of the 
"Pragmatic Fallacy," (2) of the meaning of truth, and (3) of the 
relation between logic and psychology. 

1. In his first paper 2 Professor Wells gave the name of Pragmatic 
Fallacy to what he considered a "confusion of truth and value," 
and appeared to me to illustrate a tendency, still unfortunately 
common among philosophers, to regard a pragmatist as an imbecile 
who is incapable of understanding the simplest usages of popular 
language, and who can therefore be triumphantly confuted by show- 
ing that, until he commenced to undermine immemorial usage, every 
one had always 'understood the words to mean' something quite 
different from the interpretations pragmatism now sought to put 
upon them. Accordingly I had to point out that what he con- 
demned was an unconscious fusion or psychic coalescence of truth 
and value, which is natural to the human mind, and which the prag- 
matists had been the first to expose. It seemed a little hard on them 
thereupon to name this tendency after them, and a little hasty to 
condemn it utterly before examining whether there might not be 
good ground for it. To this complaint of mine no satisfaction has 
been conceded; Professor Wells still calls the tendency in question 
"the Pragmatic Fallacy," in spite of having a reasoned pragmatic 
repudiation of it before his eyes. Indeed he appears fully to justify 
my complaint by explaining that when he defined the Pragmatic 
Fallacy as a confusion of truth and value, he was not using 'truth' 
in the same sense as the pragmatists. So these unfortunates are not 
only required to accept, without investigation or criticism, a defini- 
tion which analyzes the situation as a 'confusion of truth and value,' 
but also to use 'truth' in a way they have declared to be unmeaning, 
and finally to ascribe to themselves the absurdities that result from 
this procedure ! These are terms which only a complete victor could 
dictate. 

2. As regards the meaning of "truth,' Professor Wells's first 
,paper gave no inkling of what he meant by it: the second does in- 
deed explain it, with admirable clearness, but still in a way sugges- 

s This Journal, XIV., p. 653. 
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tive of the unfortunate tendency referred to above. For I can 
hardly believe that Professor Wells supposes me to be ignorant that 
"common sense and science assert that 'truth is so,' whether or not 
it is known by any human mind," 3 that "in popular or common 
sense usage 'truth' is thought to mean simply what is so," and that 
"in both popular and scientific usage the truth is taken ts be entirely 
independent of what any one may like to believe, or of what any 
one may be led to believe for 'subjective' reasons." 4 Nor can I 
easily believe that he was ignorant that it is precisely this popular 
usage and the false conception of truth on which it rests, which prag- 
matism has set itself to challenge, and amend. But, if so, what is 
the good of appealing to pre-pragmatic usage in pragmatic con- 
troversy? The correctness and value of "established usage" is pre- 
cisely the point at issue, and to presuppose a pre-pragmatic sense of 
'truth' is merely to beg the question. Pragmatism can only be re- 
futed, if it can be shown to disregard a sense of truth it has itself 
accepted. 

Professor Wells, therefore, should expect to be told that science, 
though it starts from common-sense, is progressive, and so is capable 
of revising the notions it takes over ; nay that even common-sense is 
teachable, though it is slow to learn. So if it can be made clear to 
science that the phraseology about 'truth,' which it has very nat- 
urally inherited from common speech, is untenable and was based on 
ignorance of biological, psychological, and sociological investigations, 
which go to show that every 'truth' in every science is necessarily 
conditioned by influences deriving from these sciences, every science 
worthy of the name will gladly take account of this enlightenment. 
Nor is there any reason to suppose that science would scruple to 
admit that the depersonalization of truth, which is so convenient for 
some purposes, is strictly a methodological fiction, or would demur 
to obey the summons of pragmatism and disallow scientific investiga- 
tions into the limits of its validity ; the more so that even philosophers 
can occasionally be found to analyze and discount their personal 
bias; as in the noble example recently given in this Journal by Mr. 
Bertrand Eussell. 5 

Common-sense is more inert, but even that is not so pachyderma- 
tous as to be utterly insensible of the inconsistencies and contradic- 
tions in which it finds itself involved. Among these, of course, the 
instability of 'fact' and the constant transformations and trans- 

s L. c, p. 267. 

* L. c, p. 268. 

5 XVI., pp. 18-20. I should agree of course that "complete escape from 
personality ' ' is impossible, but insist also that the ' ' partial ' ' escapes so pertina- 
ciously advocated are one and all illusory. 
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valuations which the 'facts' undergo in the growth of knowledge, 
the impossibility of reaching any 'fact' that can seriously claim to 
be absolute or absolutely independent, and of sharply distinguishing 
between fact, interpretation, theory, hypothesis, and fiction, would 
be found to be relevant, and fatal to the simple-minded dogmatism 
of common-sense. At any rate it is perfectly futile to try to refute 
pragmatism by taking this dogmatism for granted as unquestionable. 

3. Much the same might be said of the absolute distinction be- 
tween psychology and logic. "When Professor "Wells declares that 
because "truth is depersonalized in popular and in scientific usage, 
truth is a logical and not a psychological matter," 6 "in which only 
propositions, theories, hypotheses are involved, while the finding of 
these propositions, or the attempt to find them and to verify them, is 
a wholly psychological matter, of which truth and falsity may not 
properly be predicated, ' ' T he must submit to be told that he is com- 
mitting the most impossible, monstrous, and mischievous of false 
abstractions, against which all pragmatism is an unceasing protest, 
and that "a 'logic' which 'emancipates' itself from psychology will 
be a 'logic,' which, in repudiating its raison d'etre, sinks to the level 
of a mere grammatical exercise," 8 because in abstracting from per- 
sonality it "abstracts also from the consideration of judgment as 
true-or-f alse. " It may be said further that Professor "Wells him- 
self confirms this criticism by confessing that his 'logic' is capable 
of recognizing only propositions. A proposition, he tells us, ' ' is not 
a response. It is, first of all, a group of words, which, as words, are 
marks on paper or sounds in the air. "Words have a meaning how- 
ever ... a proposition, in the first place, is not a psychological sub- 
ject-matter ; and secondly, it is of propositions that truth and falsity 
are properly predicable." 8 

I believe that every one of these contentions is demonstrably 
false ; and it is precisely this conception of logic that I have accused 
of wanton abstraction from meaning. 10 For meaning is not properly 
a matter of words at all, but of persons 1 , and only persons can value a 
belief as true or false. Judgments also are the acts of persons, 
whereas Professor "Wells's 'logic' knows nothing of judgments and is 
restricted to the propositions, i. e., forms of words, in which their 
meaning was conveyed. Professor "Wells recognizes of course that 
his demarcation of 'logic' departs from common usage — at least as 
far, I should say, as does the pragmatic sense of 'truth'; but he re- 

e L. c, p. 268. 

' L. c, p. 270. 

8 H. V. Knox 's Philosophy of William James, p. 83. 

» L. c, p. 261. 

io Formal Logic, Oh. XXI V. 
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luctantly allows 'usage' to sanction our speaking of "true and false 
beliefs or judgments." 11 

To me, on the other hand, these are the really important things, 
which no 'logic' may sacrifice to juggling with 'propositions,' under 
penalty of extinction. Nor ©an I understand how Professor "Wells 
can claim to have assimilated the biological point of view, unless he 
is willing to believe that "beliefs which a man can not live with 
he has no option but to discard; beliefs he can not live without he 
must find reasons to adopt. These too are corollaries from Darwin- 
ism, which philosophic theories must assimilate, if they themselves 
are to live." 12 All this seems to me to hold, not merely of religious 
beliefs but of views on logic and metaphysics as well, and the only 
way of continuing to profess unworkable beliefs would seem to be 
to hold them with a mental reservation that they must on no account 
be acted on. 

4. These differences in the meaning we severally attach to the 
terms involved will not render it easy for Professor Wells and me 
to mean the same thing by the 'biological foundations of beliefs,' 
even where we use the same phrases. Still more of an obstacle, how- 
ever, would appear to be created by his reticence about my concep- 
tion of the relations 1 of truth and value. I had in my article put 
forward a very definite proposal for treating 'truth' as a species of 
'value,' and shown that every 'fact' and every 'truth' logically im- 
plied a claim to be the best of the alternatives that were within the 
cognizance of the science recognizing the 'truth' or 'fact' alleged. 
Nevertheless Professor "Wells has not a word, whether of approval or 
of rejection, for this theory. Until he has made up his mind about 
it, he hardly seems to me to be in a position to approach the subtle 
and infinitely complicated problems which arise when we attempt to 
determine, more precisely and concretely, the actual extent of the 
biological influence on the beliefs that are in vogue. 

For when we approach the actual complexities of human beliefs 
we speedily discover how inadequate to their analysis are such 
simple-minded maxims as 'facts are facts whether we know them or 
not,' or 'truth, like murder, will out,' or 'errors are mutable and 
fleeting, while truths are eternal and abide without change.' "We 
find that in point of fact it is 'truth' that changes and 'errors' that 
persist unchanged from age to age, that facts which are unknown 
largely cease to operate as such, while illusions, superstitions, errors, 
and lies, which are believed to be facts, ipso facto become at least 
social facts, and grow a mass of evidence which bears them out, and 

" P. 270, of. p. 261. 

12 H. V. Knox, op. tit., p. 93. 
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often seem as authentic as anything that is believed, while the more 
we pry into the credentials of our beliefs the more incredible it be- 
comes than any 'truth' or any 'fact' should be absolute. 

The student of beliefs, therefore, will not arrogate to himself the 
right of declaring that any belief has the supreme value ('validity') 
of an absolute truth about absolute fact; he will be modestly con- 
tent with registering the varying values of beliefs, and will note 
their infinite gradations. Neither will he expect sweeping generaliza- 
tions, such as that biological conditions must determine the survival 
of beliefs and that positive survival-value must entail acceptance as 
true and negative survival-value rejection as false, at onoe to clean 
out all the nooks and crannies of his subject. 

He will reflect rather that beliefs admit of degrees and shades, 
of varieties and variations, and that few minds are so stable, ten- 
acious or narrow, as to maintain any particular attitude of belief 
with full intensity of conviction for any considerable period, untem- 
pered by the corroding breath of doubt, and unmodified by the accre- 
tions of age and growing insight. He will find that half -beliefs and 
quarter-beliefs are common, and that some beliefs are intermittent 
and exhibit seasonal dimorphism, while beliefs that are relative to 
an occasion which evokes them are apt to pass away with the same. 
He will note further that beliefs may be more or less unconscious, 
and that men may be unaware of those that determine their actions, 
so that they may unwittingly (as well as consciously) give a false 
account of them. Some minds, he will find, are distracted by the 
open struggles of incompatible beliefs, all influencing their action 
and equally capable of determining it ; while others seem to be built 
in logic-tight compartments, and suffer little or no inconvenience 
from sheltering inconsistent beliefs in different 'parts of the soul.' 

When, in face of such a situation, he is called upon to consider 
the relations of belief to action, he will hardly be able to answer off- 
hand. He will see that the biological test of survival-value may 
become hard to apply, because there are so many ways of more or 
less evading and defeating it. 

Thus while it may remain undisputed as a general principle that 
action is the ultimate test of belief, it will not follow that this prin- 
ciple applies to everything that calls itself a belief. The questions 
will have to be raised whether what is professed is really believed, 
whether it is the professed belief or the real that determines action, 
or both in varying propositions, whether, when after a struggle a 
professed belief is not enacted, we may safely declare that it was not 
believed. 

Again, how are beliefs to be dealt with which disclaim any connec- 
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tion with, action, and profess to be purely 'theoretic'? It is clear 
that they need not lead to the consequences they should logically in- 
volve, on the assumption that their meaning and value are to be 
tested in the normal way, by action. And this for several reasons. 
In the first place action may now be guided by principles, which may 
either be depreciated as 'practical makeshifts' or be unavowed alto- 
gether, entirely different from those which are called 'theoretically 
true.' Hence the most futile or pernicious beliefs can now be held 
with impunity. For even though they might be fatal if acted on, yet 
since they are not acted on, their holders may persist and flourish; 
and their 'beliefs' with them. And yet, if they are not acted on at 
all, are they believed at all? Ordinarily, one would answer — 'No, 
they are mere make believe and camouflage. ' But here it is part of 
their case that, being purely theoretic, they ought not to be acted on. 
If therefore we abstain from pressing the subtler point, that to ab- 
stain from action on such a theory is really to act on it, we should ap- 
pear to be baffled. Thus the testing of beliefs by action fails in the 
case of complete intellectualism. For in this case all connection be- 
tween belief and action seems to be broken down altogether. Any be- 
lief may accompany any action, and no inference holds from action to 
belief or vice versa. This is so inconvenient a corollary that it is for- 
tunate that complete intellectualism is extremely rare, and that for 
practical purposes it may safely be identified, less charitably, with 
complete insincerity. At any rate an adequate diagnostic for the 
discrimination of these two habits of mind would appear to be a 
great desideratum of intellectualist apologetics. 

All these complications may inspire us with caution, and may 
receive further illustration, when we approach the difficult question 
which has been raised, that of the biological confutation of pessimism. 
It is indeed soon clear that the case of pessimism is not to be dis- 
posed of by a simple declaration that of course pessimism can not be 
true, because it is a belief that eliminates its holders. For how then 
could there continue to be pessimists, as there have been in all ages 1 
There must be something, then, about the world that enables them 
to continue, even as a minute minority. What that something is is 
more difficult to determine. It may be that the pessimistic temper 
is correlated with other qualities, like caution, that are conducive to 
survival. It may be merely that pessimism survives, because it is 
not acted on. But it seems to be very unlike the 'purely theoretic' 
beliefs instanced above, and probably always affects action more or 
less. Complete pessimism is no doubt a difficult theory to act on ; 
but so is perfect optimism: in fact the difficulties of both would 
appear to be essentially the same. But partial, or seasonal, pessi- 
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mism does not seem to be practically impossible. It may even be a 
better adaptation to the given circumstances than some forms of 
optimism. 'Bears,' as well as 'Bulls,' make fortunes on the Stock 
Exchange. It may be argued, therefore, that there must be some- 
thing inherent in the constitution of things to which pessimism is a 
response, or even an adaptation, and that pessimism will be as per- 
manent as that something. 

But is not this to admit that pessimism is pro tanto 'true,' even 
on the vulgar or ' correspondence ' view of truth 1 For it is to give it 
a basis in the nature of reality. No doubt as much or more might 
be claimed on behalf of optimism, if that too were taken in a partial 
or moderate sense. It would then follow that both pessimism and 
optimism were 'true' and rooted in reality, which naturally stim- 
ulated some minds to a pessimistic, and others to an optimistic, 
reaction. 

'Fie upon the contradiction!' intellectualism would thereupon 
exclaim. But there would be no contradiction in the nature of the 
real. The real would really and objectively be such as to render 
either interpretation subjectively possible. It would be, if not neu- 
tral, at all events not such as to favor either party decisively. It 
would really be such as to stimulate one mind to a pessimistic, and 
another to an optimistic, verdict ; nor could any amount of partisan- 
ship on our part induce it to alter its attitude. Moreover it would 
clearly be as 'objective' a fact as any other that the real appealed 
differently to different minds and was valued accordingly. 

It may now be suggested that the case of pessimism does not 
stand alone. This sort of situation is in fact the rule. In every dis- 
puted question the parties to it will have a bias, and their bias will 
largely determine their answers. There will therefore be a psycho- 
logical, subjective, or personal side to it, and it may often be the only 
side that matters. We all know that it is vain to recognize any other 
in dealing with the beliefs of lunatics and fanatics. In no disputed 
question can it be truthfully alleged that the nature of things im- 
poses on us any particular answer. That is precisely why we feel 
free to believe as we like, or to let 'theoretic' considerations deter- 
mine our beliefs. The real does not determine them for us with bio- 
logical necessity. But our freedom in either case has an element 
of illusion in it. We are not wholly free, and the 'theoretic' con- 
siderations which seem to determine our beliefs are not ultimately 
theoretic. For the same reason in both cases, viz., that the nature 
of things does exercise a certain control, and limits our freedom, 
though it does not destroy it altogether. This is just why it is so im- 
portant to show that even in an extreme case, like that of pessimism, 
the biological determination of beliefs is not complete. 
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All of this, on a little reflection, will probably seem obvious. But 
is it not strange that, in face of it, any philosopher should seriously 
contend that the human and personal factor in beliefs must be 
ignored ? For it appears to be the very factor to which alone we can 
look to transmute the ambiguous and indeterminate pressure of the 
uncomprehended real into definite judgments of affirmation or de- 
nial, according to the bent of the personality engaged ; thus it is the 
sole factor which can engender truth and render reality compre- 
hensible. It is possible, of course, to abstract from this factor; for 
it appears to be irrelevant for many scientific purposes : but never- 
theless depersonalization is essentially a fiction. It is a fiction, 
moreover, which conceals from our view all the subtlest and most 
interesting influences of vital conditions upon beliefs, and renders 
impossible any coherent and intelligible accounts of the relations of 
truth and value. 

F. C. S. Schiller. 

Corpus Chkisti College, Oxford. 



THE LOGIC OF PROBABLE PROPOSITIONS 

TJ^ORMAL logic is an analysis of principles almost instinctive to 
-*- common consciousness. Quite as instinctive are the principles 
of probable reasoning; yet philosophers have had little success in 
bringing them into the high-light of criticism, and less in uniting 
them with formal logic. The present paper is a suggestion toward 
attaining this analysis and this union. 

A frequent misconception of the nature of probability will serve 
as starting point. A judgment is probable, say Laplace and his less 
illustrious follower Jevons, because he who judges believes, but is 
ignorant of the truth or falsity of his belief. Says Jevons -, 1 ' ' Chance 
exists not in nature and can not coexist with knowledge ; it is merely 
an expression, as Laplace remarked, for our ignorance. . . . Proba- 
bility belongs wholly to the mind. ' ' Probability, therefore, being in- 
tensity of belief, has the same status as anger or impatience or indig- 
nation ; and one may well inquire how there can be any standard of 
probability. The only answer is: Since one belief, qua belief, is 
stronger than another, the probability of the proposition believed is 
greater on account of the feeling of conviction which attaches to the 
belief, not at all on account of any character attaching to the propo- 
sition believed. But there must be some standard degree of intensity 
of belief as point of departure. The essential (and wholly conven- 

i Jevons : Principles of Science, Ch. X., pp. 197-98. Also Laplace : Th4ori« 
Analytique des Probabilities, Introduction, p. ii. 



